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Mr. Otto H. Kahn and Mr. Wrought-irox 
Isaac Guggenheim, both in slower-basket 

ORXAMEXT IX 



THE MAIX EN 



the course of construction 
on Long Island. The Kahn 
house is to be a stone struc- 
ture, and the wrought-iron 
gates, balconies and grilles, are 
to be of the French peasant 
types, such as is applied to 
many of the French chateaux, 
not so delicate as decorative in 
treatment, the style allowing 
great scope for an individual, 
artistic expression. 

That for the residence of 
Mr. Guggenheim will be very 
elaborate, of Italian Renais- 
sance influence, the main en- 
trance doors, window grilles, 
balconies, balustrades, flagpole 
and interior gates all display- 
ing a fine harmonious unity — 
the interior gates especially, 
being perhaps the most deli- 
cate, intricate essay in iron- 
work ever produced in this 
country. 

Mr. Yellin is an indefati- 
gable worker, having to his 
credit innumerable creations, 
such as the gates for the sum- 
mer home of Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Jr., the grilles, balconies and 
doors for the McNair and other houses in New 
York, the many accessories for St. Thomas' Church, 
the gates for South Church, the chapel screens and 
hardware for St. John the Divine, the hardware 
and grilles for St. Mark's and the altar fixtures, 
gates and lights for St. Clemens'. Not the least 
interesting among the many other commissions too 
numerous to mention here, is the ironwork used 
for the charming Washington Memorial Chapel at 
Valley Forge. The locks and hinges on the doors 
show infinite care and appreciation of the subject 
and the main entrance gates depicting the four 
Evangelists will also include in their design sug- 
gestive themes reminiscent of 1776. 




traxce doors at Detroit has forged ahead in 
the Wm.S.Mc- artigtic endeavor and Mr> 

Nair residence, xr ... , . -. '. .. , 

New York Yellin s handicraft is evidenced 

in some of the handsomest 
houses and public buildings in 
that city, and in all parts of 
the country he has executed 
individual memorial pieces 
which are as cunninglywrought 
and as fine in technique as the 
most delicate jewelry work. 
To encourage this craft in 
this country, and to exhibit 
what fine achievements have 
already been accomplished, the 
Detroit Museum of Art and the 
Chicago Institute of Art have 
both bought collections of Mr. 
Yellin's work which comprise 
fragments, finely wrought 
hardware, ornaments, candela- 
bra, etc. Not only is he him- 
self deeply interested in his 
chosen craft, but his vision of 
the future is deeply concerned 
with the development of a great 
arts and craft movement in 
this country. The war has cut 
off our supply of foreign work- 
men who so far have filled our 
ateliers, for the American 
craftsman upon whom all our 
future art impetus will depend 
has not yet emerged from a pretty dilettantism 
— he has not yet begun to grasp the necessity for 
understanding the basis of historic knowledge, 
the need for mastering the fundamental princi- 
ples of his craft, nor has he awakened to a deep 
enough love of his craft to make him serve a seri- 
ous apprenticeship. Unless some thorough educa- 
tional plan is carried out now, our reviving 
interest in art will be strangled, for there will 
be no craftsmen to bring it to fruition. We 
are greatly in need of those whom William 
Morris designated as "persons whose necessary 
daily work is inseparable from their greatest 
pleasure." 
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NUCLEUS FOR A COLLECTION 
OF PERENNIALS 

By Adeline Thayer Thomson 



THE old proverb, "Tall trees from little acorns 
grow," seems particularly apropos of the mod- 
est start in stocking the yard with perennial 
plants that surely, and steadily, year by year, de- 
velop into a strong, thrifty collection that ever 
increases in size, in value and in glory of bud and 
blossom. 

Because perennials are more expensive than an- 
nuals, many flower-lovers feel that they are barred 
from using them and go on year after year buying 
and sowing annual seed — plants that endure but a 
single season. 

To be sure, stocking one's yard generously with 
perennials does mean quite a problem to a house- 



hold possessing a pocketbook that is strained to the 
limit in providing the necessities. But, even grant- 
ing this to be the case, starting even a small nucleus 
of perennials this year, representing a money out- 
lay of only what can be afforded, seems to be not 
only a tvise policy but a far-sighted one; every 
perennial planted giving an added value to the home 
grounds; a start this year meaning, too, not only 
a year's gain in point of time, but a year's gain in 
thrifty growth, which, with the coming of another 
season, will develop plants that may be easily di- 
vided, thus substantially increasing one's stock. Of 
course, if plants are thus divided, blossoms to a 
great extent are sacrificed; but even so, when one 
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Phlox, Elizabeth 
Cambell, is a most 
desirable variety 
for the small col- 
LECTION 





Delphinium, bel- 
lAdonna, is a 
thrifty, free 
bloomer that can- 
not be outrivaled 
by any others of 
its class 



is anxious to increase perennials quickly there is 
usually the willingness to forego the pleasure of 
flowers for a season. 

Once a nucleus of perennials is fairly underway, 
too, there is always a rare incentive to add new and 
different varieties from time to time. And, again, 
one soon becomes known as "on the market," so to 
speak, for surplus stock flower-loving friends always 
have at their disposal when pruning and thinning 
out their perennials in the spring and fall. 

The price of perennials runs all the way from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents apiece, and from a dol- 
lar and a half to two dollars and a half a dozen. 
For an investment not to exceed two dollars and a 
half, there are a dozen grand varieties of perennials 
at one's command that will not only form a rich 
nucleus in starting a collection of many exquisite 
varieties, but varieties that will provide a perfect 
succession of glorious, harmonious color succession 
from April until the appearance of killing frosts. 

Perhaps it will be helpful in naming these peren- 
nials to present them in order relative to their 
month of flowering. 



For early spring (the month of April) there is 
the lovely hardy Primrose, Primula Auricula — a 
plant that is indeed a most valued variety. It is 
not only always admired and appreciated on account 
of its early blossoms, but also because of the beauty 
of its rich, magenta flowers which may be relied on 
to unfold smilingly and cheerily in spite of any 
cold, tempestuous welcome the month of April may 
proffer. By the way, if woods are at all accessible, 
exquisite early flowering companion plants may be 
obtained gratis by transplanting wild Hepaticas 
and introducing them near the Primrose. 

The German Iris unfurls its rich, varied colors 
throughout the month of May, and no collection of 
perennials is complete without this fascinating va- 
riety. While there are countless hues and varieties 
to choose from, the one to be especially recom- 
mended for this collection is the variety, Madame 
Chereau — an exquisite white specimen tinged with 
pale violet markings — Which will be found to har- 
monize most happily with the colors unfolded by the 
other perennials of the collection. Then there is 
that other great favorite among perennials — Colum- 
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Iris, Madame Che- 
reau, is an" ex- 
quisite variety, 
harmonizing glor- 
iously with the 
other plants of 
this special col- 
LECTION 



The nucleus of a 
collection of per- 
ennials this sea- 
son will not only 
grow into a valu- 
able group of 
hardy plants, but 
will constantly 
add to the beauty 
and value of the 
home grounds 




bine (Aquilegia) which also beautifies the month of 
May with a wealth of blossoms. Its popularity is 
well-deserved both from the color texture and love- 
liness of its nodding, bell-shaped flowers and the 
attractiveness of its delicate foliage. The long 
spurred, single varieties cannot be too highly rec- 
ommended, and, as in this case, where only one kind 
may be chosen, either the blue, Cerulea, or the 
white, Cerulea Candissima, would be advised. 
Either of these varieties are effective with the Iris 
chosen. The pale yellow variety, Aquilegia Chry- 
santha, is a later flowering specimen, which does 
not mature blossoms until mid-July. Another trip 
to the woods, returning with a well-filled basket of 
wild violets, would provide yet another lovely hardy 
plant free of charge, which, if allowed to spread a 
carpet of rich blue at the feet of the blossoming 
Iris and Columbine, will create a very lovely com- 
bination of blossoming color. 

There are four glorious perennials for the June 
showing that cannot be outrivaled among any of 



the hardy plants: the glowing azure-blue Delphin- 
ium (Larkspur), the dazzling red Oriental Poppy, 
the daisy-petalled Pyrethrum, and that old, old 
favorite — the marvelously lovely Peony. 

For the month of July three excellent hardy 
plants are offered: the Platycodon (blue, Grandi- 
florum, or white, Album, as one prefers), Japanese 
Iris of deep blue or white, and the golden-yellow 
Coreopsis Lanceolata, any and all of which are 
highly decorative in character and create charming 
color combinations when planted together. 

That wonder Daisy — the California Shasta, de- 
veloped by Luther Burbank, which succeeds so well 
everywhere — and Phlox, Elizabeth Cambell, are two 
excellent varieties for the August display. 

There are no plants grown so satisfactory from 
every standpoint as are perennials. Start the nu- 
cleus of a collection this season that as time passes 
will be the magnet, drawing a host of grand, hardy 
varieties to unfold their glowing colors year after 
year within your grounds. 



